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TENNYSON'S "IN MEMORIAM." 

ALL true critics and teachers of literature are aware of 
the impossibility involved in the endeavor to exhibit 
the genius of a great master of prose or poetry by mere ab- 
stract description, however faithful in conception or admira- 
ble in presentation. It is the concrete study of the kings of 
melody that reveals and portrays for us their supreme power — 
Dante in the "Divine Comedy," Goethe in "Faust," Shak- 
spere in "Hamlet," Milton in "Lycidas," Tennyson in "In 
Memoriam." Among the notable elegies of our language, 
such as " Lycidas," "Adonais," Thyrsis," and Dryden's 
masterful ode in honor of Mistress Anne Killigrew, Tenny- 
son's " In Memoriam" abides in its just and indisputable 
preeminence. "Lycidas" approaches it most nearly ; but 
even "Lycidas" does not contest the palm. 

"In Memoriam" appeared in 1850 — the year of Words- 
worth's death, and of Tennyson's accession to the office 
of Laureate. Among the elegies enumerated two sustain 
an especially intimate and suggestive relation to each other — 
"Lycidas" and "In Memoriam." In these two sovereign 
achievements there is an intensity of sincerity wrought into 
the heart of each, a sincerity that far transcends the limits 
of a merely personal sorrow. We do not forget Milton's alle- 
gorical drapery, nor his imitation of the "Alcon" of Cas- 
tiglione; but it should be borne in mind that, in either case, 
the range is immensely wider and the scope immensely 
broader than is indicated by the existence of a simple be- 
reavement, such as the death of Edward King, or of Arthur 
Henry Hallam. 

A parallel between "Lycidas" and "In Memoriam" af- 
fords a rich and appropriate field for minute literary investi- 
gation. Edward King died in 1637, Arthur Hallam in 1833, 
an interval of nearly two centuries separating the two events. 
In 1637 the complex series of movements, embraced under 
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the concise designation of Puritanism, was nearing its climax. 
The policy of Laud in the ecclesiastical sphere, and the 
policy of Wentworth in the sphere of state, were converging 
to their issue. The Civil War was but five years in the 
,future — 1642. At this critical time "Lycidas" appeared, 
having been written in 1637, and published in a volume of 
college poems, commemorative of King's death, in 1638. It 
is evident that the hero is a mere shadow, for no such at- 
tachment existed between Milton and King as knit the soul of 
Alfred Tennyson to that of Arthur Hallam. The death of 
Milton's college friend is made a convenient pretext for 
bringing upon the poetic canvas the critical issues that were 
rending England in 1637. The poem is the defiant trumpet 
note of the Puritan spirit, the preluding strain of the grand 
sonnet of 1655, evoked by the massacre of the Vaudois. It 
is at this point that Milton ceases forever to be the purely 
literary poet of "L/Allegro" and "II Penseroso," of "Ar- 
cades " and " Comus." Religious fervor is blended with ar- 
tistic grace to a degree rarely approached or rivalled in the 
evolution of our literature. It is the supreme accomplish- 
ment of Puritan genius in the sphere of art, and of art con- 
secrated to religion. The note which is struck in "Eyci- 
das" fades away only in the expiring tones of "Samson Ag- 
onistes." 

The genesis of " In Memoriam " is brief and simple. 
During Alfred Tennyson's college life at Cambridge, he was 
brought into friendly and intimate relations with Arthur 
Henry Hallam, a fellow student of Trinity, and a son of the 
cold and judicial historian of the English Constitution, of the 
Middle Ages, and of the literature of Europe in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The intellectual char- 
acter of young Hallam had been moulded amid auspicious en- 
vironments, a circumstance which suggested the pleasing 
and graceful allusion contained in Section cix. of the poem : 

Heart-affluence in discursive talk 

From household fountains never dry ; 
The critic clearness of an eye, 

That saw thro' all the Muses' walk. 
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To this college-mate of Tennyson's, who was born on the 
1st of February, 181 1, Nature had been prodigal of her rarest 
gifts. Despite a marked antipathy to the study of mathe- 
matics, such as was characteristic of that other renowned 
scholar of Trinity, Lord Macaulay, and a lack of facility in 
remembering dates, Hallam's critical and creative power, as 
well as his range of attainment, was wide, versatile, and of 
an order that placed him among the dawning master-lights 
of his generation. Though educated for the legal profession 
and admitted to the bar, the strong propensity of his nature 
impelled him to the study of literature, and inspired him with 
a zealous devotion to the masters of Italian and Provencal 
poetry. His admiration for the Troubadours revealed itself 
in the affectionate assiduity which appeared in his exegesis 
of their lays. Of the "world-worn Dante" he was the skilful 
and subtle interpreter. It was this latter circumstance that 
elicited the familiar but grateful reminiscence in Section 
Ixxxix. of the elegy : 

O bliss, when all in circle drawn 

About him, heart and ear were fed 

To hear him. as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn. 

His English sonnets were qf no mean order. This is espe- 
cially true of the sonnet addressed to Miss Emily Tennyson, 
the sister of the Laureate, which begins with the well-known 
line, 

Lady, I bid thee to a sunny dome. 

Young Hallam's friendship for Miss Tennyson ripened into 
affection, and affection led to their betrothal when the young 
lady had reached the comparatively early age of seventeen 
years. The fates, however, were not auspicious. " The 
blind Fury, with the abhorred shears," soon " slit the thin- 
spun life." Arthur Hallam died in Vienna, whither he had 
gone in quest of health, on September 15th, 1833. He was 
found lying upon a sofa in his father's study, seemingly in 
gentle rest. The physical cause of his death was sudden 
rushing of blood to the head, to which he was subject, in 
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common with many who devote their days and nights to in- 
tellectual or scholarly pursuits. It was this constitutional 
tendency which produced the prominent bar or ridge that 
marked his forehead. The same feature has been observed 
in portraits of Michael Angelo, a circumstance that explains 
the allusion in the closing stanza of Section lxxxvii.: 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo. 

The manner of his death — a seeming sleep — is tenderly and 
pathetically recalled in the fifth stanza of Section lxxxv., 

— in Vienna's fatal walls 
God's finger touch'd him , and he slept. 

Though Hallam died in 1833, the first edition of " In 
Memoriam " did not appear until 1850. In 1853, his father, 
the historian, printed for private circulation the " Remains " 
of Arthur Henry Hallam, a modest and unpretending vol- 
ume, which nevertheless set forth in rich measure the rare 
potentialities and splendid possibilities of his extraordinary 
son. In all the annals of our race and language, no such 
monument has been reared to the memory of any man as 
Tennyson erected to the name and fame of Hallam, who, 

— so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Although "In Memoriam" did not see the light until 1850, 
it is certain that the poet's "shaping spirit of imagination" 
began its creation not long after Hallam's death in 1833. It 
was written at various times and at various places — -in Lin- 
colnshire, Essex, Wales, London — whenever and wherever, 
to employ the poet's own language, the spirit moved him to 
the task. It is perhaps not generally known, even to students 
of Tennyson, that the first stanza, containing the memorable 
and much contested allusion, of which we shall speak later, 
was one of the very last parts of the poem, as it evolved 
itself in the process of composition from the hand of the 
author. 
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While many verbal and phrasal emendations have marked 
the fastidious revisions of the Laureate, there have been few 
additions to the body of the work. Among the most note- 
worthy of these is the section designated in later editions as 
No. xxxix., and incorporated into the poem in 1872-3. 

A concise review of the tendencies of the age which saw 
the inception of " In Memoriam " is requisite to complete, 
and even to render intelligible, the broad lines of difference 
that distinguish the supreme elegy of Milton from the 
achievement of Tennyson, in the same delicate sphere of 
poetic art. The fervor of the great day which had succeeded 
the French Revolution was yielding to the prosaic uniform- 
ity of modern and contemporary life. Sir Walter Scott and 
Goethe had died in 1832, the year preceding Hallam's death, 
the year also of the great Reform Bill ; Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron had passed to their account ; Coleridge had long 
since abandoned poetry for philosophy and criticism; a ra- 
tional appreciation of Wordsworth was gradually developing ; 
Arnold was in the early years of his Rugby epoch; Macau- 
lay had gained an assured fame by his Essay on Milton ; 
"Pauline," Browning's first distinctive poem, was published 
in 1833, the year of Hallam's death; in 1834, Thomas Carlyle 
fixed his permanent abode in London ; in July, 1833, Keble 
preached his sermon on the National Apostasy, which is re- 
garded by judicious and discerning historians as marking 
definitely the beginning of the Anglo-Catholic movement ; 
the teachings of the age of Laud appeared once more, in- 
culcated by the mellow grace of Newman's style, always 
suggestive of immense reserve force, always lacking even 
the very suspicion of constraint or effort. As the poetry 
and romance of Sir Walter Scott fell back upon the mediae- 
val day for inspiration, so the Oxford school — and Newman 
was an ardent admirer of Scott — fell back upon the van- 
ished Catholic age, such as Laud had striven to recall in his 
endeavors after "the beauty of holiness." 

"In Memoriam" was written between 1833 an( ^ I 849> the 
period that saw the inception, the expansion, and the climax 
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of the Oxford movement. The object of the poem, con- 
cisely expressed, is to portray the several phases of evolution 
or development through which a human soul, stricken with 
the burden of a great sorrow, may pass in the process of 
restoration and the attainment of supreme consolation. No 
creation of uninspired genius was ever less amenable to the 
charge of pantheism or the suspicion of agnosticism. No 
uninspired creation has presented the doctrine of a personal 
immortality with purer artistic grace or more definite and 
triumphant faith. The trumpet strain of "Lycidas" is not 
thrilled by deeper intensity of spiritual life. It is the an- 
them of an incoming millennium, the forecast of a golden 
day, when the new heavens and the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, shall be filled with those redeemed 
and august intelligences, of which Arthur Hallam was the 
personal foreshadowing, the concrete type. 

The peculiar rhyming combination of "In Memoriam " — 
the first line of each stanza according with the fourth, the 
second with the third — is a theme by no means below the 
dignity of the assiduous investigator or the affectionate stu- 
dent of our metrical development. The stanza of " In Memo- 
riam has its prototype in the poetry of the Romance tongues, 
but its earliest advent in our vernacular speech was during 
the seminal and germinal age of great Elizabeth. It ap- 
pears in the elegies evoked by the death of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, in No. 39 of Ben Jonson's elegies in the "Underwoods," 
and is not unknown in the lighter lyrics of our own day. 
It is employed with felicitous ease by Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, in his poem "To Celinda," and is attempted, though 
with a frail measure of success, by his saintly brother, 
George Herbert. Nor was it unknown to Dr. Donne, nor to 
the milder lights of our poesy during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, such as Abraham Cowley. More recently, it has been 
used by Tennyson's friend and contemporary, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, in his "Peschiera," by Rossetti in "My Sister's 
Sleep," and by Gerald Massey in his " Babe Christabel." 
Perhaps it may be regarded as an ungracious task to recall 
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to the consciousness of our readers the fact that this re- 
nowned stanza has been thrilled with the breath of a new 
life by a Southern poet, whose lips were touched by a live 
coal from off the altar, and whose obsolescence and decadence 
is our shame and our reproach. 1 

Were time available, it would prove an instructive and 
suggestive process to trace the germs of "In Memoriam," as 
they may be discovered in other and earlier phases of 
the Laureate's work. The allusion in the first stanza of 
the poem proper has been the subject of prolonged and un- 
satisfying controversy. By a strange and arbitrary critical 
procedure it was interpreted as a reference to Longfellow's 
"Ladder of St. Augustine," which appeared some years in 
advance of the first edition of " In Memoriam." The ques- 
tion has been settled for all time by Lord Tennyson himself 
who, a few months before his death, declared that, as the im- 
mortal passage was shaping and vitalizing in his imagina- 
tion, he had in mind one of the last utterances of Goethe — 
"From changes to higher changes" — and that this was the 
suggestion or inspiration of a stanza which has engrafted 
itself in the literary conscioiisness of all English-speaking 
men. Nor do the lines refer, in any exclusive or even princi- 
pal sense, to our follies, frailties, and vices, but to those gen- 
eral experiences, vicissitudes, and disasters upon which every 
human life is built, and from which we rise or emerge, as 
upon "stepping-stones," to nobler, purer, and holier achieve- 
ment. It is "the character that builds itself in the stream of 
the world." From another point of view it is the translating 
of " the stubbornness of fortune" into a more quiet and sweet 
" style." 

The compass of " In Memoriam" is practically boundless. 
All shades of mental and spiritual development alternate ; 
hope and despair, but hope triumphant through faith ; every 
feature of our complex modern life, its struggles and yearn- 
ings ; the dawning of our rich and varied scientific attain- 

1 See Henry Timrod's "Carmen Triumphale." 
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ment; the unfolding of political consciousness; the "streams 
of tendency" that manifested themselves in France and Ger- 
many as the evolution of the poem was drawing toward its 
consummation; the revival of antique forms and long-gone 
idioms; rare allusions, recondite touches, imagery that rivals 
the drapery of the Italian Renaissance, or the decorous graces 
of the elder world; each is lucidly mirrored; all blend in the 
incomparable harmony. As " Lycidas" is the crowning 
achievement of the Puritan genius in the sphere of art, and 
of art consecrated to religion, so "In Memoriam" is the 
purest and subtlest interpretation of that many-sided myriad 
life, in its higher aspects and deeper phases, which is the 
characteristic of our own unique age. In the eras that are 
to follow, it will be accredited as the " master-light of all our 
seeing." .... 

It is nee'dless to add, in bringing our article to a close, that 
this outline is merely the germ of a mature critical study of 
"In Memoriam." The aim is not to exhaust nor even 
greatly to elaborate, but to quicken. Every successive read- 
ing has impressed us more and more with the boundless 
possibilities of this surpassing effort of poetic power, tem- 
pered by an incomparable artistic grace, and illuminated by 
the highest spiritual discernment. As numbered among 
those who trust "the larger hope," we shall be glad to extend, 
in our imperfect measure, the range and potency of a work 
which we regard as one of the noblest and purest inspira- 
tions of our own life. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 



